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THE OLD GARRET. 


(Continued.) 


HISTORY OF THE ULD BAIZE GOWN, 


Tak old baize gown shook with laughter in her sleeves 
at the idea of relating her story, so that a slight cloud of 
dust arose around her venerable form as she began the 
relation of her adventures. She was the most comforta- 
ble; good natured thing you can imagine, and looked as 
if she would like to enfold the whole world in her wide, 
warm embrace. 

‘* My first recollections,” she began, “are of forming 
the covering of a large fat sheep ; what a happy life I 
then led! My mother, I may so call her, lived ina 
large pasture full of small hills covered with wild flowers 
and swept by the fragrant breezes. That was living! 
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What a contrast to the life we now lead in this musty old 
garret where we are all.so dusty and stupid.” 

“Speak for yourself, ma’am,” said the old broad 
sword. The old gown chuckled a little and went on. 

“IT must come to whati hate to think of, the time 
when I was to exchange this happy life for the one I 
have since led. One day the owner of the flock of sheep 
to which I belonged, seized the one on which it was my 
happy lot to have my home, and dragged her to the 
water’s edge, and there he and another man, (I soon 
learned what men were) pushed her into a great brawl- 
ing brook where she had been in the habit of drinking 
every day since she was born, though she was always 
very careful not to let me touch the water, and here [ 
was forced to take a cold bath for the first time in my 
life. Then I was pulled and scrubbed and treated 
roughly enough, I can assure you. At last however I 
again felt the warm air and sunshine, and became dry 
and comfortable again. But the next day something far 
worse happened to me. My mother was again caught 
by a stout man, laid flat on her side, and he then put his 
knee on her and kept her down so completely, that she 
found there was no use in resisting; so she stretched 
herself out with all the gentle submission that belonged to 
her nature. I was of course ignorant of what all this 
was for, till at last I learned its meaning to my cost. 
The man took a great pair of shears and cut me off eve- 
ry hair of me from my mother’s back, and then holding 
me up, cried out, ‘There ’s a fine fleece for you,’ and 
tossed me down upon a pile of my kindred fleeces. 

It seemed to me then that I was never to enjoy any- 
thing again in this life, for I was still conscious of exist- 
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ence, though taken away from all that made life desira- 
ble. I suffered much, my beautiful hills, the sweet air, 
the fragrant grass, all, all gone. We were all, a large pile 
of us, tossed into a great room together, and left for 
awhile. At last a dealer in wool, for so we were all 
called in a lump, bought us, and what I, and all the rest, 
had to endure, is not to be told. I was mauled in the 
most shocking manner with instruments full of sharp 
teeth, and then stretched out and whizzed and whirled 
round on one sharp pointed steel, which was called 
spinning me,—the old wheel there knows all about it,— 
and then put into the vilest looking and smelling stuff 
you can conceive of to give me the colors which you 
now see me exhibit. Although time has taken away 
some of my brilliancy, yet | do assure you I was very 
fine once. 

The grandmother of that little girl at last found me on 
a shop counter. I was in two pieces, one red, the other 
green, and she bought me, and ordered me to be sent to 
her house. 

The next thing I remember distinctly is finding myself 
in my present form wrapped round a gentleman who 
suffered sadly with the rheumatism. This was the 
great grandfather of the little girl sleeping yonder in that 
venerable old straw bottomed chair which, by the bye, 
is the very chair he used to sit in, and which came over 
from the old country in the Mayflower and belonged to 
his mother, Mary Chilton, who married his father. So 
you see though I am not disposed to boast, yet the fact is 
that I have as good a right as any one, for I am descend- 
ed from one of the old pilgrims, and am older than any 
of you, and of course may be wiser, but no matter for 
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that. The sick gentleman and I were very comfortable 
together; he never liked to have me long away from 
him, and I liked him very well. When he read the Bible 
to his family he used to fold me carefully over his knees 
and then lay the holy book reverently upon me, and woe 
be to any of the little rogues of children who stirred 
during the religious exercise as he called it. He always 
had his gold-headed cane by his side, for he was lame, 
and whoever made the least disturbance received a slight 
poke with it, if he was within reach, and if not, had it 
shook at him to indicate what he had to expect when 
opportunity favored. Of course all were very still. 
When the good gentleman went to church, or was forced 
to go out, I was exchanged for an immense red cloak ; 
at all other times except in quite warm weather, | ex- 
tended my ample folds and large sleeves all around 
him, and next to his good wife he valued me I think as 
his best friend, and certainly as his greatest comfort. 
The good man did not live many years, and was not an 
old man when he died. His excellent wife hung me up 
in her closet after his death, where | remained during 
her lifetime. At her death, which was soon after her 
husband’s, I became the property of her son, the owner 
of the curling tongs, who perhaps may remember me 
hanging near him in the dressing-room, and thought 
quite as much of by the whole family as he was. 

One important fact of my history however I must not 
omit. Just after the death of my first friends, which was 
at the time of our Revolution, a friend of his son’s came 
one day to bid him farewell as he was going to join our 
army under General Washington ; he was saying that he 
feared that he had not warm clothes enough to take with 
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him, but he could afford no more. The young man, my 
master, immediately urged him to take me with him, 
only begging him, as it was his father’s gown, not to lose 
it, but to be sure and bring it back in safety. 

The young soldier promised to return me safely if he 
lived, and rolling me up took me under his arm to his 
home. I cannot boast as my friend musket has of having 
killed a great many men, but I can boast of keeping this 
young man as well as many others warm and comforta- 
ble. I can tell you this too, an old baize gown has some 
blessed opportunities which a musket never can have. 
When the excitement of the busy day and the noise and 
madness of the battle are over, and the wearied soldier 
lies down in his tent, or as my young friend often did on 
the hard ground with the silent stars looking so quietly 
down upon him, he is a different sort of person from 
what he is when he is fighting and trying to kill his fel- 
low men. Often [ would hear him murmur the word 
home. Every night he would pray for his distant 
friends. I have heard him groan out, ‘ Dear, dear 
mother! God grant that I may go back safe to you! 
Who will take care of you in your old age if I am killed?’ 
and I felt a hot tear fall on my sleeve. The truth is, 
when the sword and musket are laid aside, and an old 
baize gown is wrapped round the soldier, he is more 
truly a man according to my notion of what a man ought 
to be, than when he is in the ranks.” 

‘* Pshaw ! nonsense !” blirted out the old musket. 

‘It’s not nonsense,” said the old gown in a good 
natured, easy tone, ** but no one can blame a musket for 
thinking as you do. But I do think that if [ ever were to 
tell all { have heard and seen in the camp and all I learn- 
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ed while lying so close to my master’s heart, you'd see 
a is not so grand a thing as it’s cracked up to be. 

e was wounded once, and glad enough he was of my 
services then, and I think I did him more good than the 
doctor did. 

At last the war was over, and the young man wrapped 
me up nicely and brought me safely home to my master, 
and I again took my place in the dressing-room near to 
the curling tongs who never said a word about me, but 
that’s nothing. 

To tell the truth, 1 have since been used for a variety 
of purposes. All the sick of the family wanted my ser- 
vices of course; I was also sometimes used for a horse 
blanket, and sometimes to help keep the children warm 
in an open sleigh. The little rogues were careless of 
my sleeves, and one got torn by their carelessness in 
letting it hang over the sides of the sleigh. The truth is, 
all the sufferings and disgraces and discomforts of my life 
have arisen from the lawless treatment I have received 
from children. If they wanted to play robber aud mur- 
derer, they put on the old baize gown red side out. 
Once I suffered the ignominy of having along tail attach- 
ed to my skirts that I might help a boy play lion. An- 

other time I was used to metamorphose a great cub of a 
boy into an Ogre. Then again I was put on in a differ- 
ent way to enact the part of Bluebeard. Indeed I have 
been made to appear everything strange and bad and 
ridiculous. 

But there is one insult which was put upon me, that I 
should like to be excused from relating 

‘* No excuse !”’ cried the pitcher and curling tongs, ** we 
told all.” **No quarter !’’ cried the musket, “ fire away !” 
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The old baize gown shook itself slightly, much as a lazy 
old house dog does when he is comimanded to move 
from the fire, and resumed his story. 

‘** My master had set out a fine strawberry bed, and 
the first year it bore was a great event in the family. 
It seemed also to be an interesting event to all the robins 
in the neighborhood, for they congregated there to the 
great destruction of the strawberries. Once when my 
master had gone away for a day or two, the children got 
leave from their mother to set up a scarecrow in the 
garden to frighten away the birds. If you will believe 
it, after making a figure of straw with a vile old black 
petticoat on it, they put me on red side out, for a gown. 
* We will make it a woman,’ said they, ‘ for that can be 
made the most frightful, and then we will put a broom in 
her hands which she will appear to shake at the birds as 
the wind blows it, and here is one of Aunt Nabby the 
cook’s old caps. Oh they will think it is she herself!’ 
Now Aunt Nabby was the greatest scold you ever knew. 
Here I was, wrong side outwards, made a dress for a 
woman, a scold withal, an old broom supported in my 
large sleeves, enacting the part of a scarecrow in a 
strawberry bed ;—I that am often called the camp gown, 
] that have known military glory, and taken my humble 
share of it. Yes, | was really so treated: they tied me 
round the waist with a rope, and placed me in this 
ridiculous position, and left me there to scare away birds, 
and to be laughed at by men. ‘The wind blew me and 
the rain fell upon me and I was wetted through, and 
every time any one looked at me they shouted with 
laughter. The boys cried out, ‘Give it to them, Aunt 
Nabby !’ and the girls of course laughed too because the 
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boys did. This was the most severe trial of my life. 
Fortunately my master soon returned, and will you be- 
lieve it? he laughed too; but he scolded the boys and 
gently rebuked his wife for allowing me to be so treated, 
and was going to have me taken off of the scarecrow and 
carried back to his dressing-room, but here again the 
children prevailed against me; they pleaded that the 
birds were afraid of me, and that the strawberries were 
of more worth than I, and he allowed me to remain till 
ail the strawberries were gone. It was then found that I 
was so stained and so much injured by the exposure to 
the sun and rain that I was not sufficiently good looking 
to be put into the nice dressing-room again, so | was 
condemned to this garret, but the children were forbidden 
to pull me about any more. ‘It was my father’s favorite 
garment,’ said he, ‘ and I cannot have it abused.’ 

So here I live in peace and quietness: I am not what 
I once was, my beauty is departed, time as it has flowed 
on has left ugly marks upon me as it does on other 
things. 1 have seen glory however. I have done my 
share of good, I have contributed my share to the amuse- 
ment of the world, I have had my trials and been ill 
treated, but only by children: the foolish creatures I 
suppose meant me no harm; and now I am hung up ona 
peg and left at my ease to.enjoy my own meditations. 
Many greater than I have not fared so well. Iam very 
comfortable, and perfectly contented ; I am very good- 
natured and would gladly do good and contribute to the 
warmth of any one in the world who desired my aid.” 
At this the old gown folded its great arms, made a sort 
of curtesy, and was silent. 
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“Who spoke next?” asked the boys. “ The old 
broad sword,” replied the mother; “ but this for tomor- 
row evening.” E. L. F. 


A WORD OR TWO FROM AUNT JUDITH. 


Who is aunt Judith ? I will not give you a descrip- 
tion of her personal appearance, nor enter into the parti- 
culars of her history. It is of no consequence now, but 
perhaps her evening conversation with her nephew 
George may speak to other hearts as well as his, and 
make them desire to know more of her hereafter. 
George has been spending the day with a new school- 
mate who seems to possess many outward advantages, 
and the feelings and thoughts, arising from this visit, in 
George’s mind, call forth a few remarks from aunt 
Judith. 

““f have been thinking to-day, my dear, how many 
beautiful things you would see, and how much kind at- 
tention you would receive, and yet I felt sure that you 
would be dissatisfied and unhappy this evening.” George 
looked surprised. His aunt continued, ‘* You have often 
visited families where your friends displayed no more 
elegance in their mode of living than we do. ‘To-day 
you have seen a new picture, and the brilliant light will 
so dazzle your eyes for a little while that all the old 
familiar ones will look dark and sombre. Now tell me 
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some of the events of the day, and we will draw a lesson 
from them that may benefit you sometime, if not at 
present.” 

‘** Well, aunt,” said George, “ the first place we visited, 
after Mrs. S had kindly talked with me for a few 
moments, was the stable, to see Frank’s pony. We 
saddled him, and I should have had a fine ride, only” — 

** Only you kept thinking, George, what is the reason 
I cannot have one, as well as Frank ?” 

‘Yes, I did, aunt, and that spoiled all. Then we 
went into the garden and greenhouse, and so many 
splendid plants and flowers it was delightful to see. But 
J thought how beautiful it would be, if you and I could 
have such a fine place to walk every day, and again | 
felt sad. After that we went up stairs to Frank’s room, 
and he had a great many toys, but I did not care so 
much about them as I should have two or three years 
ago. Just then the dinner bell rang, and I[ was almost 
afraid to go to the table, for Mr. S had brought 
home two gentlemen to dine with him, and I thought 
they would notice that I was awkward aud bashful. Af- 
ter we sat down, they seemed to be as much at their ease 
as you and Lat our table, and | thought I never heard 
more agrceable table-talk.” 

** And you wished,” said aunt Judith, * that we could 
have such nice dinners and such pleasant company, did 
you?” 

‘Yes, aunt, I wondered why you should be left so 
lonely, and with such small means, for I think you must 
have as many good qualities as Mrs.S , and witha 


nice cap and dress | think you would be almost as hand- 
some.” 
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Aunt Judith smiled and said, And yet you never 
thonght of it before.” 

** After dinner, we went again to Frank’s room and 
looked over, what was to me the greatest treasure of all, 
his books and pictures. His father has a great many 
books too, and [ thought how much you would enjoy in 
reading them. The little time that remained we played 
in the grove. [have only told you, aunt, what we did, 
I have not told you half the thoughts | had in my mind 
then and since.” 

** That is unnecessary, George, for I can trace their 
current from the little you have said. You have envied 
Frank the possession of all these things. One day is not 
enough to judge even a person’s outward circumstances. 
You cannot tell what trials Frank has had in his little 
life, or how many anxious and care-filled hours his 
parents have seen to bring around him all this splendor 
and elegance. You have spent a sunshiny day with 
them, and you think the atmosphere is never clouded. 
Your humble home looks like a desert, but when your 
spirit has calmed again, you will see bright spots in it 
yet. To-night you would exchange all you have for 
what Frank has.’? “ Not quite,” interrupted George, 
“aunt Judith must be mine still.” ** Thank you, George, 
for not throwing me into the scale too. You have not 
always felt content before to-day. Only a short time 
ago you said if you had Charles K’s talents what a noted 
man you would make, and I told you to cultivate your 
own garden and not look mournfully over your neighbor’s 
larger possession. As you must depend upon yourself, 
if you wish to be a very rich man you must throw aside 
many of your best pleasures, be very careful in your ex- 
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penditures, work hard, watch for good bargains, put 
heart and soul into your business, and late in life there is 
quite a chance you may be a very rieh man. ‘ You 
don’t wish to do this’—Very well, 1 don’t wish to have 
you. The next thought is, why were you not born to 
an inheritance as Frank was? You must question the 
laws of society why every child is not born to an equal 
portion of this world’s goods, and when you are older if 
you see faults in the great fabric, you may perhaps be 
one to help build something better. But it is generally 
considered more of a blessing than otherwise to be a poor 
man’s son, for necessity calls forth the energies and 
makes them strong and active, and you may, if you will 
make the exertion, drop as many gems of delight into 
your humble cup of fortune, as Frank can possibly find 
in the golden goblet fate has given him. The better you 
know Frank and his family, the less you will wish to ex- 
change places with him or be situated exactly as he is. 
You will see that he will have to work as well as you, to 
be useful to himself and to the world. You think now 
that he has all the chance to be the giver while you are 
the receiver. But it will not be so. You, if you do not 
allow envy to wither your friendship,can be to him a 
true and faithful companion. Your example and advice 
can strengthen him in every good purpose, while you are 
schoolboys, and in after life if your paths are in different 
directions, early influences shall still shed over them a 
hallowed light, and the words of a beloved schoolmate, 
will not all be forgotten. Frank’s mother was one of my 
earliest and best friends. After her marriage she resided 
in one of the Southern cities, and we have had only writ- 
ten intercourse for many years. I was rejoiced when | 
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knew she was coming so near us, for I foresaw many 
advantages for you as well as myself. If you do not 
think it will spoil your relish for home pleasures, I hope 
you will still be Frank’s companion, for he has many 
noble qualities, and is worthy to be the son of one of the 
most true-hearted and strong-minded women I have ever 
known. But we will talk no longer now, for you are 
tired, and so am I, A LOVER OF CHILDREN. 





IMMORTALITY. 


HERDER’S CATECHISM CONCLUDED. 


Q. Wuat mean the words, ‘“* We believe in a resurrec- 
tion ?” 

A. Resurrection signifies the living again ; as the body 
is designed for our present condition, so we believe in, 
and hope for a new future condition, that is, a life that 
shall continue. 

Q. Have we reasons for this hope ? 

A. The strongest. No substance in nature perishes, 
though the form may change. Therefore the noblest 
capacity in creation—that of thinking and acting like 
God, must be, above all other things, incapable of des- 
truction. ‘Ihe dust must return to the earth again, from 
whence it was taken, but the spirit goes back to God 
who gave it. 
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Q. Has that noble energy, denominated by us the soul, 
faculties and tendencies which reach perfection in the 
present state of being? 

A. In our present state of being they are not perfected, 
on the contrary, they are here only beginning. 

Q. Give examples of those tendencies. 

A. Those which aspire after truth and goodness. The 
capacity and the inclination to know truth and practise 
goodness, are in their very nature immortal. 

Q. Do we perceive in the system of nature, any fac- 
ulty or taste bestowed in vain or left neglected ? 

A. In nature nothing is in vain— All the faculties 
and inclinations find time and space for their develop- 
ment, and it is the same with our noblest capacities and 
inclinations. 

Q. Consequently, what must our heaven and hell ne- 
cessarily be ? d 

A. These very faculties and tastes, so far as we have 
cultivated or abused them. 

Q. What is Heaven, in relation to our intellectual 
powers? 

A. An ever clearer development of them, so as to 
know the order of nature and of truth. We shall behold 
God as he is. 

Q. What is Heaven in reference to the power of the 
Will? 

A. The being able to choose and to practise that 
which is purely good. We shall be as the angels of God 
in heaven. 

Q. What is hell in reference to the intellectual pow- 
ers ? 

A. A darkened understanding, resistance against the 
laws of nature. 
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Q. What is hell in reference to the faculties of the 
will ? 

A. Evil inclinations and vicious practices,accompanied 
with the reproaches and gnawings of conscience. 

Q. What society constitutes heaven and hell ? 

A. The society of the wise and good is heaven ; the 
society of the wicked, desperate and abandoned is hell. 

Q. As according to the law of compensation, the life 
to come will be the moral effect and complement of the 
present, what works will then come forth to light ? 

A. All, even the most hidden, whether good or evil, 
which we have here done, accompanied with their in- 
ward reward and their inward punishment. 

Q. Can a late repentance compensate for the evil 
which we may have done in life ? 

A. The consequences of our deeds and omissions in- 
effaceably remain behind us; we cannot make good their 
mischief, but must take it along with us just as it is, into 
eternity. 

Q. To what should we be excited by our belief in the 
unchangeable laws of morality and their uninterrupted 
march ? 

A. To act according to them, since goodness is forever 
its own reward and wickedness steadily goes on punishing 
itself. That which a man sows he also reaps. Let us 
not be weary in well doing, for in due season we shall 
reap and fail not. 

Q. Is any one beyond these laws, that is, can any 
one withdraw himself from the established course of na- 
ture ? 

A. No, not one. We must all be made manifest, that 
each one may receive according to his deeds. The fu- 
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ture and the present life are wrapped up together and de- 
veloped from one another, in the same manner with the 
different periods of age, and all the circumstances of na- 
ture. L. 0. 





THE CHILD AND THE ANGEL. 


A cuitp knelt down in the forest dark, 
Where no human heart could see ; 

But a sunbeam flashed from a cloud that passed, 
And crept through the gray oak tree ; 

As it fell on the child’s bright up-turned face, 
And heard its low, sweet prayer, 

Like a glory it shone through the dark cold place, 
Till the child seemed an angel there. 


Then the prayer of the child was a low, sad hymn 
For forgiveness, hope and trust, 

And it wept as it told of care and sin, 
Till the flowers their sweet bells hushed, 

Aud it spake of a Giant, who, day by day, 
Followed it everywhere, 

Who whispered of sorrow, pain and wrong, 
And filled its heart with care, 


Who tempted it evil things to do, 
Harsh, cruel words to say, 

Destroyed the flowers she loved so well, 
Frightened his birds away. 

Then, the low, sad voice was hushed in tears, 
And so quiet his spirit grew, 

That a purple twilight filled the wood, 
And the flowers seemed praying too. 
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And he came each day that prayer to say, 
Till the Giant’s strength was fled, 

And it seemed an Angel through the wood, 
His gentle footsteps led. . 

The soft moss curled about his feet, 
Each flower’s trembling hand, 

Struck welcome on its tiny harp, 
That he could understand. 


The purple shadows crept about, 
So lovingly and near, 

They’d fold him in their gentle arms, 
But for their timid fear ; 

The golden sunbeams flickered round, 
Till the dark moss where they fell, 

With golden butterflies seemed crowned, 
As stars shine in a well. 


Would ye know the Angel that could make 
The dark wood seem so light, 


And the cruel Giant that destroyed 
All things so pure and bright ? 
Anger—is the Giant’s name. 
He killed the birds and flowers, 
He sorrows with his evil words, 
Far older hearts than ours. 


Would ye know the Angel that could drive 
The cruel fiend away ? 

That gentle spirit ever comes, 
When the heart doth humbly pray; 

And like an angel, by the hand 
It leads us through the world, 

And guides us to that hidden strand 
Where sorrow’s wing is furled. 


18* 
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MARCUS NIEBUMR. 


CONCLUSION OF MARCUS NIEBUHBR. 


To his Sister-in-Law. 


Frorence, May 21, 1823. 

WE made our journey hither in seven days, not re- 
maining through any one quite still. Marcus in special 
has given noble proof of his sturdiness. Even under 
the greatest weariness, the poor rogue hardly slept once 
on our progress. On the third day, as we went with a 
vetturino, we had to rouse him at half past four in the 
morning, in order to reach Terni in time to see the water- 
fall. In going late from the waterfall, he was obliged to 
walk above quarter of a mile along an impracticable 
path through the mountain ; but he was constantly brisk 
and joyous, and however early in the morning 1 took 
him up to dress him, it was enough to tell him what he 
was to see during the day, to awaken his spirit, and make 
him cheerfully forego his sleep. Dear little Amelia too, 
without any such interest, to which she is quite a stran- 
ger, was a pleasant good humored thing. Fortunately 
she sleeps half the day in the carriage ; Lucia is equally 
favored by nature. All of them, including the little 
Cornelia, are as dear children as can be seen. 

Marcus gazed without weariness on all objects, and 
took notice of everything like a worthy grandson of my 
father. Like a born traveller, he observed the diversity 
of the regions in their nature and vegetation. The half 
Gothic churches of Assisi with their painted windows, 
delighted him beyond expression. I am rejoiced that he 
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shows himself so many sided. Here again he is happy ; 
indeed, it does the child no little honour, that the Portico 
of Arcagna in its majesty is his delight ; thither he begs 
and prays to be conducted. It is remarkable, that with 
his passion for architecture and bas reliefs, statues in- 
terest him but little, unless they are in groups, and pic- 
tures hardly at all. Were not the grand Ducal gardens 
closed, he would greatly prefer running about in them 
with his little sisters, to accompanying us through the in- 
comparable collection of pictures. In such matters I 
leave him entirely to himself, and he consequently re- 
mains, with all the richness of his intellectual stores, a 
perfect child according to his years. 

His golden heart appears on every occasion. The ad- 
monition, ‘* What would De Serre say to you ?”” —con- 
tinues an all powerful check at every moment of rudeness 
and ill humour. Yesterday he was no doubt thinking 
about the family, especially of the father, who had an 
influence over him like that of a higher spirit, when he 
very anxiously asked me, as I was reading Homer with 
him—at the departure of Telemachus from Sparta — 
whether Telemachus saw Menelaus again ?—I did not 
observe the drift of his question, and replied that I be- 
lieved not. ‘* No? never saw him again?” he cried, 
‘* and Menelaus loved him so dearly ! That cannot, cannot 
be!” and the tears burst out violently. 1 then pacified 
him by telling him that Homer made no mention of it, 
though I thought it probable that Menelaus and Nestor 
took a ship and went to visit their old friend Ulysses. 
This comforted him. I repeat it, that scarcely for fif- 
teen hundred years, has Homer produced so powerful an 
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effect on the feelings, as now on the heart of this boy, 
through a pitiful Latin translation. 


Verona, June 2d, 1823. 

In Naples it was not in my power to do much with 
Marcus: at Florence we could scarcely read a little 
Latin, and during the journey, and at Rome, none at all. 
I was therefore especially gratified this evening when he 
again read with me a long passage out of the Latin Ho- 
mer, to find that he had actually forgotten nothing. He 
has learned to understand a vast many things through 
the eye, asI explain everything to him which he is capa- 
ble at his age of comprehending. He has become famil- 
iar on this journey, for instance, with grain, farming 
utensils, their uses, &c. 


Sr. Gauien, June 16, 1823. 
The Tyrolese appear to be rooted Catholics, but what- 
ever be the superfluity of their faith, it is but a casement 
which by no means hides the foundation of a very true 
piety. Nostupid people could write such mottoes as 
the following, which imprinted themselves on my mem- 
ory: 


“We build our houses large and well, 
Therein we bide like stranger guest, 
Yet where we must forever dwell 
We build but little, at the best.” 


And again. 


This house is mine, and yet not mine, 
Nor is it his who follows me, 
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Pneenia Bribie pea 


And when it passeth to a third one, 
His house it will not longer be, 

And e’ena fourth away must speed ; 
Then who may claim the house indeed ? 


It cannot be denied that the cities in Germany look 
barbarous, after one has been accustomed to Italy. The 
rural form of the houses in the village is not offensive, 
on the contrary, their cleanliness and roominess are 
pleasing. But the shamefully mean architecture in the 
cities disgusts and is revolting, and that nothing worthy of 
inspection is presented, is a discomfort. This already 
oppresses Marcus, although, to my great delight, among 
the Alps and even in the villages he received the highest 
pleasure ; still he softly complains, that it is not so 
beautiful in Germany as in Italy. Inthe Tyrol and at 
Vorarlbery, he was greatly pleased with the exceeeding 
friendliness of the people. Possibly Adolphus Goschen 
may come to us for as long atime as we shall keepa 
tutor for Marcus. No young man could be more accep- 
table to us. All will depend upon habituating Marcus to 
work. His mind is always attentivély on the alert, but 
as yet there is no sign of industry. I must state to you a 
pretty expression of his. During the rain on our journey 
the conversation turned on the exhalation of water in the 
sunshine. ‘Is it not,’ said he, ** because water loves 
the sun ?” 
Bonn, Serr. 10, 1823. 

I am pleased that such favorable accounts of our Mar- 
cus have come to you from Heidelberg. If Marcus 
would only show an inclination to occupy himself with 
books! 1 should like above all things to find the means 
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of teaching him to construct something, no matter what, 
so that it were done carefully and skilfully. I ofien put 
his power of observation to the test, and he gives the 
most accurate descriptions, down to particulars, not only 
of the larger cities which we have seen, but of the quite 
insignificant ones, where some single circumstance alone 
could have excited his attention. For instance, he has 
an idea of the mountains, places, and individual peculiar- 
ities. Formerly I had no perception of all these things. 
and I first acquired it myself on the boy’s account in re- 
quiring him to seize the whole. You know how indiffer- 
ent I used to be, to the beauty of celebrated views. I 
should like to know whether I should be so still in those 
places where my apathy was formerly chided; Iam con- 
fident for myself, that it would be otherwise if there 
were anything really beautiful to be scen. I honour 
Heidelberg. 


Upon returning to Germany, Niebuhr passed the re- 
mainder of his days in Bonn, and being settled in the 
stillness of domestic life, his children are less frequently 
mentioned in his letters. Our remaining extracts there- 
fore will be few. 


Bonn, Oct. 29, 1823. 

I recognize and appreciate the value of your advice, 
dear Dora, not to give up my appointment at Rome ; but 
you cannot imagine how impossible it would be to carry 
Gretchen back thither, as she finds herself in every way 
so much better under the German climate, and so greatly 
disliked our whole situation there. Besides, another jour- 
ney would unsettle Marcus again; in reference to it, the 
dear boy lately said to me, ‘* 1 beg you, dear father, not 
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to let us travel again, that I may not trouble you anew 
by forgetting what I have learned.” And in the end, all 
places, wherever | can find leisure and bread, will be 
the same to me. 


Bonn, Nov. 17, 1823. 

Ithank you for every friendly expression concerning 
my Marcus. Certainly, too much neglect has not spoiled 
him ; indeed it may be that too many requirements are 
exacted of him too early, with undue strictness, for no 
child could be less indulged in the habit of superficially 
learning and doing things. He has suffered besides only 
too often from my irritability. However, the unspeaka- 
ble pains I have taken and still take, in making him com- 
prehend everything sharply and clearly, are amply 
rewarded, for all that is in his head is arranged and living. 
When he uses an expression of which | am at all doubt- 
ful whether it clearly exhibits his meaning, he has to 
render an account of it to me, and if inaccurate, [ explain 
itto him. His recollections of Italy are sometimes pen- 
sive. One evening a short time since, he nestled close 
to me; ‘ Father how beautifully the sun set in Italy! 
Last autumn I saw it at Albano with Lieber,* from the 
cloister of the Capuchins, as it sank intothe sea ; the sky 
was all gold, the sea was so bright! Here it is not beau- 
tiful; here there is noclear sky and no sea, and the 
houses and churches are sougly.” Before his mother he 
suppresses these feelings. ‘* I will not tell,” he said one 
day, ** whatI should like to be, you would laugh at me.” 
“Speak out, my child.”—‘“ I will be a Poet! Poor 


*The same who afterwards travelled in this country. 
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child! he is growing up for a most unpoetical age. He 
has now, to my comfort, a real pleasure in narratives 
concerning the discovery of America, which I am read- 
ing to his mother and him out of Ramusio, where the 
first accounts appear translated into Italian; he sheds 
floods of tears over the sufferings of the Indians. 


Dec. 11. TI thank you for your kind words about 
Marcus. I willingly accept your reminiscences in regard 
to the faults which I am liable to commit in the education 
of the boy. No person of an irritable temper can be 
quite free from it in educating. Iam in reality not too 
strict. We could not have a better instructor than Gos- 
chen. Marcus is now having a very good time, and 
merits a testimonial to his attention almost daily. He 
takes great pleasure in reading the old popular tales, 
which | bought for him at the Fair. Delighted as he is 
with Magelone, he cannot contain his grief at the perse- 
cution of the Haimon children, and where the steed 
Bayard was drowned with a mill-stone at the command 
of Charlemagne, his indignation burst forth wildly. 1 
was quite touched lately, when in reading the Latin 
Odyssey, at the dialogue between Ulysses and Penelope 
he stopped, and his eyes filled with tears. ‘* What is the 
matter, my dear child,” I inquired as he fell on my neck. 
“Tam thinking,” he said, “about the dog Argus, that 
faithful dog; I cannot forgive Telemachus for not troub- 
ling himself about him. If you were to go away and 
leave a dog that loved you so, I would take care of him, 
and do good to him.” 
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Bonn, Jan. 6, 1824, 
Marcus has had a acold and high fever. The child 
was obliged to keep his bed two whole days; he was 
very good and amiable during his sickness; he is indeed 
much better than I was, as | was probably easier to 
educate than he. Goschen torments him too much with 
learning by heart spiritual hymns. I have no objection 
to learning by heart, but the child has not the faculty of 
doing it easily, whereas all his recollections of principles, 
or of things brought before his eye, are ineffaceable. 
And since I desire with all my heart and use my best en- 
deavors, that he may grow up in unconditional belief, so 
that his faith may not be something put on him, to fall 
off of necessity when his reason became active, bu‘ that 
from the very beginning, a way may be prepared for the 
union of reason and faith — for this cause, 1 do not quite 
approve of spiritual hymns, except their number be small 
and suited to a child not yetseven years old. For unless 
he can enter into the sentiment, the heavy propositions 
are a martyrdom to him. Hymns in which the misery 
of human life is bewailed, have no sense for a happy 
child, as accusing and repentant ones have none for a 
good one. In all that is strictly education, it is undoubt- 
edly the main thing to present nothing too soon ; and 
this is as important with hymns as with other learning. 
I have been very fortunate in having been able to exer- 
cise the powers of his mind with tasks entirely adapted 
to them, so that I may confidently assert that he has not 
a thought beyond his age, nor one that is unsuitable for 
him ; hence he takes pleasure in his thoughts, as being 
his own property. I always require him to reflect, and 
to understand himself. Was it not owing to this, that 
VOL. X. 19 
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during his illness, he asked this question, * In Latin there 
are five tenses, but what tense of a verb is it, when we 
want to explain that we are just going to do something ? 
For it is neither present nor yet future.” 


Bonn, Aprit 8, 1824. 
Marcus has now entered his eighth year, and is in the 
highest degree deserving of love. On the whole, | have 
every reason to be satisfied with him, and his progress is 
as praiseworthy as his disposition. The designs of his 
drawings are admirable, and his figures constantly im- 
prove, without instruction; that he will devote himself to 
art, is not to be apprehended, and [ know not how the 
mind of a child can be more innocently active, than in 
compositions whereby he goes out of himself. 1 built 
castles in the air very early; this he does not, though he 

sometimes tells what he will follow when he is grown. 


May 6, 1824. I must tell you something about Mar- 
cus, a question as significantas the one on grammar 
which he asked me in his sickness. I had been convers- 
ing with him lately concerning the four cardinal virtues 
of the ancient systems of morality, and he asked why, if 
Wisdom and Valour were virtues, health and strength 
were not equally so, since no one could be wise and 
brave to whom it was not given to be such, because these 
virtues as well asthe others, were advantages of the 
body. There is now a great lamenting, even with the 
little girls, on account of my intended journey — (alluding 
to a visit at Berlin of several weeks.) 


In the winter of 1824-5, Niebuhr passed several months 


\ 
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in Berlin, leaving his wife and children at Bonn.— 
4 Writing to her, Dec. 20, he says, 

** What is Marcus drawing for Goschen, and how does 
he succeed? Let the children answer all my questions. 
Hiow do you sit at table? How passed Christmas eve ? 
Are the birds still alive? May the Christmas gifts but 
arrive in season and uninjured, especia!ly your fur cloak. 





















Curistmas pay. You have long been up, and the 
dear children are all now at play with their gifts. 


New Year’s pay. What are you doing this morning ? 
Perhaps you are all writing to me, at least, so far as the 
visits which must be received allow. I must ‘pay some 
also. So many questions occur to me, that it seems 
almost laughable to fill my letter with them. Yet in do- 
mestic life they are not unimportant, and for stranger’s 
eyes my letters are not written. Jan. 13. Iam glad to 
hear that you go out to walk, and that Marcus jumps mer- 
rily by your side. You remarked in the beginning of 
the winter, that I had been wrong in being vexed because 
he no longer took pleasure in noticing objects and in 
listening to narratives. I have repented of it, as of 
many other things for which I have found fault with him. 
It is natural that after the glory of Italy, he should re- 
quire time to content himself with the home-baked. He 


is now getting accustomed to it, and that is worth a great 
deal. 






Fes. 25. We have not puffed open the buds in our 
Marcus before their growth was matured, but we have 
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protected them from the pouring rain, the burning sun 
and insects, and nurtured their roots with wholesome 
earth.” 


In July, 1825, Madame Niebuhr, who was a constant 
invalid, visited the springs at Burtschied, taking her two 
eldest daughters with her, and leaving Marcus and the 
little Cornelia with their father. Niebuhr thus wrote to 
her. 

Bonn, Jury 24. 

Yesterday snineent the weather was more kindly and 
I felt inclined for a walk ; my companion was in readiness 
and I purposed a long distance, but as we bade good 
bye to little Corny, she clung to Betty, and sobbed so, that 
I could not resist the taking her with us. Therefore in- 
stead of visiting the mountains or a village, we went to 
the tree nursery. Both the children were very amiable 
and harmonious; the little one went with a quick step, 
and never flagged. Marcus never quarrels with her, and 
J am surprised at his putting up with so much from her. 
He misses you grievously, my dear Gretchen, and often 
mourns that his sisters are not with him. He appears 
good and attentive. After you had departed he lamented 
that he was so sleepy when he took leave of you; he is 
evidently depressed. Cornelia attaches herself to me 
more than usual, which proves that she feels a void — 
this void | feel myself, and cannot describe for the very 
reason that it isa void. I was, however, and I am now 
convinced, that you needed the baths, and the hope that 
we shall not have made the sacrifice of a separation in 
vain is so fixed, that I am proof against every revulsion 
of weakness which might make me repent of it. May 
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God only grant his blessing, for which Marcus also prays 
with more than usual fervor, He read your letter with 
; great emotion and thankfulness. Since yesterday he 
has been deep in the Servian ballads, principally that of 
| the king’s son Mark. Little Corny is more than ever 
with Betty, and will certainly he still more spoiled by her. 






















To his Sister-in-Law. 


Ocr. 20, 1825. Marcus lately asked me, whether he 
must not hereafter write whatever I might leave behind 
unfinished? Heaven grant he may. He has a taste 
that way, and for everything that requires shrewd self- 
collection and discrimination, with the exception of math- 
ematics, and since above all things I would most carefully 
avoid whatever might convert him into a precocious 
scholar and vain boy, I am not displeased that his de- 
light in learning is very limited, and that the brilliant re- 
marks with which he used to surprise us become less 
frequent. Fora time the echo of the favorable circum: 
stances under which his happy childhood fled away con- 
tinued, but it has now died out, and his situation is alto- 
getheracommon one. Instead of walking among ancient 
ruins and statues, he has to study grammar, and there is 
no certainty of his being in any way distinguished for 
book knowledge. 


Nov. 1825. I have promised Marcus, that on his 
birthday that he shall begin to study Greek. for which he 
is longing. He now translates Latin fluently, and under- 
stands many lines of Virgil without assistance. I have 
always insisted that people were right in loving Virgil 
more than Homer has-ever been loved ; in him they enjoy 
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Homer. Thus to my Marcus Virgil is honey-sweet, and 
he entreats to be permitted to read him with me — just as 
it is the happiness of the little girls to write with me- 
With the modern languages I shall not hurry Marcus. 
The Italian, though he does not incline to speak it, is 
rooted fast enough for him to understand Ariosto, which 
for his sake I read to him, skipping as you may believe, 
a great deal, and he is marvellously pleased. 


The life of Marcus as is intimated by his father above, 
having become more and more that of a common youth 
of his age, he ceases to be mentioned in the remaining 
letters of this excellent parent. One of the last refer- 
ences to him is the following. 

May 21, 1826. ‘ The dreadful catastrophe of Misso- 
longhi almost stupifies me in regard both to what is near 
and more remote. Without quite believing the good 
news, had yet cradled myself into security, and the 
misfortune came upon me quite unexpectedly. Marcus, 
who is just beginning to pay attention to public affairs, is 
qnite prostrate. He wanted to empty all his savings into 
the contribution, and uniting the child with deeper feel- 
ings, he wished to melt his pewter soldiers into bullets. 
During the first rumour of the sad calamity he had not 
the heart to look at the map of Turkey. Amelia studies 
maps with him and likes to have him describe them to 
her ; having no forebodings, she laughed at him; he threw 
himself on my breast and sobbed.” 


As we take leave of Marcus when already quitting 
childhood, a few passages may here be fitly inserted 
from a letter written by Niebuhr toa young friend, many 
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years before, who had sent him a piece of composition 
for his inspection, and asked his advice in regard to his 
studies. 

**[ must say a word upon your manner of writing. 
Too much bombast prevails in it, and you often employ 
mis-applied metaphors. Do not imagine that I inexorably 
insist on a finished siyle; I should as litsle require it of 
you, as of any one of your age, but I warn you against a 
false manner. In exercising himself in composition, the 
boy or youth should have no other aim than the develop- 
ment of his thought, the enriching and purifying of his 
language. Are we dissatisfied withour thought? Feeling 
our poverty, we twist and wriggle, until our style becomes 
horribly acrid and our spirits fail us. But above all 
things, my young friend, I exhort you to purify your 
sensibility into a sincere reverence for the excellent. 
This is the best endowment, the safest guide of the youth- 
ful mind. 

Icome now to another counsel. [ would not desire 
you to take any great delight in satires, not even those of 
Horace. Apply yourself to works which elevate the 
heart, in which you behold great men and great events, 
and live in a higher world; but turn away from those 
which present the base and contemptible side of vulgar 
relations and degenerate times. They are not suited to 
the young, and were not permitted by antiquity to come 
into their hands. Homer, Aéschylus, Sophocles, Pindar, 
these are poets for the youth. Upon these the great men 
of Antiquity were nurtured, and as long as literature illu- 
minates the world they will ennoble for life the young 
soul which is filled with them. I urgently beseech you 
to apply and devote yourself exclusively to the above 
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poets, and among the prose writers to Herodotus, Thuci- 
dides, Demosthenes, Plutarch, Cicero, Livy, Cesar, Sal- 
lust and Tacitus. Read them, not for the sake of making 
wsthetic reflections on them, but to instil them into thyself 
and fill thy soul with their thoughts, so as to gain in read- 
ing, in the same manner as thou wouldst gain by rever- 
ently listening to the conversation of great men. After 
finishing a book or section, recall to memory what you 
have read, and define for yourself the purport with the 
utmost conciseness. 

In matters of science, we should above all things keep 
our truthfulness so pure as absolutely to flee every false 
show, and never to set down the smallest thing as a fact, 
unless we are fully convinced of it; we must also, when 
we speak from conjecture, use every effort to make the 
degree of our truth apparent. Of the youth I require, 
and by all means without abatement, the strictest literary 
as well as all other veracity, were it only for the sake of 
exercising himself in virtue, that he may remain faithful 
to nature, or rather that the truth which God implanted 
in it may abide in his nature. This alone can withstand 
the conflicts of the world. ‘The hour in which my Mar- 
cus should utter an untruth, or pretend to an advantage 
which he did not possess, would make me very unhappy ; 
it would be the fall from Paradise.” 


The letter concludes in these words. 


‘* The study which I require of you makes no show, it 
proceeds slowly, and you will perhaps be dispirited at the 
prospect of a long series of years in which you will be 
stilla learner. But, dearest, to learn truly and to acquire 
truly, is the real good of a contemplative life, and the 
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duration of life is not so very short. Long as it is how- 
ever, we must be always learning. Thank God that it is 
so! And now, God bless thy labours, and grant thee a 
right mind, so that thou mayest continue them to thine 
own benefit and happiness, to the joy of thy parents and 
of all of us who are sincerely interested in thy virtue 
and respectability.” 


It is now our mournful task, to inform our young friends 
who have thus far followed the favored childhood of 
Marcus Niebuhr, that on the 2d of January, 1831, he 
lost his incomparable father. A sudden cold, caught on 
Christmas evening and followed by an inflammation of 
the lungs, terminated fatally in nine days. The delicate 
Gretchen, always a sufferer, became so ill two days be- 
fore her husband’s death, that she was obliged to retire 
from his side, where she had kept watch from the com- 
mencement of his illness. When she left him, he stead- 
fastly gazed on the chamber wall, and cried out with 
painful foreboding, ‘‘ Wretched house, thou losest the 
father and mother together.” ‘To the children he said, 
‘*Pray to God, children; God alone can help!” And 
he was seen to seek comfort and strength for himself in 
prayer. 

But prayer could not change the purposes of a myste- 
rious Providence. Gretchen survived him only nine 
days, expiring Jan. 11,—and died of a broken heart, 
though her disease also was inflammation of the lungs. 
‘* She could shed no tears, though she entreated God to 
send them to her. Once only, when at her desire her hus- 
band’s portrait was brought to her, her eye was moist- 
ened. She often sent for her children and for their sakes 
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would willingly have borne the burden of life. On the 
last noon of her mortal existence she summoned her deep- 
ly afflicted boy to her bed-side, exhorted him to remain 
good and be kind to his sisters, and thus her soul departed 
to God, as_ pure and loving as it had lived. They both 
repose in one grave, whither the mournful thoughts of 
those whom they left behind are often turned. The 
Crown Prince of Prussia adorned it with a monument ; 
indeed few hearts had beaten for him more warmly, than 
one of those which rests beneath it. 

The children, of whom Marcus, the eldest, was thir- 
teen years of age, and the three girls from nine to twelve, 
were at first affectionately received into the family of 
one of the friends of their parents, and in the following 
May they were removed to Thiel, where Dora Hensler, 
that dear friend to whom the greater part of the letters 
of the preceding correspondence were directed, took 
charge of them. 

It may be interesting to insert here the following fer- 
vent testimonial to the faithful friendship of this lady, 
contained ina letter written by Niebuhr from Rome, to 
the admired Countde Serre. Avrit, 1823. ‘ Your let- 
ter was the first I read on my arrival here, excepting one 
froma friend of my youth, who now for the space of 
nearly thirty years, like a guardian angel, has guided my 
life, and even to this time stands before me and over me, 
as a departed spirit in a better world —a friend who has 
awakened and animated the best powers of my mind and 
heart.” 

To such a friend we may well believe that the orphan 
children of this excellent man were safely confided. 
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Count Savigny of Berlin also, another old and tried 
friend, was appointed their guardian by the will of their 
father. 

Marcus Niebuhr, if living, is thirty-one years old, and 
we shall pity the indifference of our young friends, if 
they do not join us in the earnest hope that he may have 
lived to realize all the bright promise of his beautiful 
childhood, as well as the wishes of his fond father. We 
must join however with the affectionate biographer in be- 
lieving that their ** inseparable loss could not be replaced, 
and that no one could even remotely supply to the son 
special, what such a father, watching over him with all 
his love and forethought, had given and would have con- 
tinued to bestow,” while we echo his confident assevera- 
tion that “tin the virtue of parents, there lies a blessing 
for their children.” L. 0. 





Brient, bright are the flowers 
In the soft, spring hours, 
As they sleep on the hill-side green ; 
And the bright stars are keeping 
A watch o’er their sleeping— 
But angels guard children—unseen. 








THE GRASS. 


THE GRASS. 
“ pO THE DUTY WHICH LIES NEAREST TO THEE.” 


[lave you ever heard of the pleasant story of the 
grass? Oh! | know you have not as it was told to me, 
for who ever discovered that the grass had a voice in its 
tiny waving! Well —one day a little girl was sitting at 
her cottage door — nota wild careless little girl as you 
are sometimes — but one so gentle and so patient that 
everything loved her. She was tired, for she had been 
busy all day helping her old grandmother, and she began 
to be just a little discontented, and to think if all other 
little girls had so much care as she had, and to wonder 
why little girls should not become old women at once, 
that they might be of some use ; for now, she could help 
her old grandmother no more than the grass at her feet 
could do good to the door stone that it waved against. 
Was she very naughty ? Remember she did not say that 
she wanted to play all the time. Just then she heard a 
low whisper; it sounded like the wind, but softer and 
more sweet. She listened carefully, and a little grass- 
blossom seemed to say, as it waved by her ear, ‘* You 
pity us, and you pity the young children, but we know 
what is right todo and we are happy. The old stone 
feels our gentle fanning and it soothes her, and when the 
sun makes her broad face too warm, we bend over her 
and shadow it. We do, just what we know is right to 
do, and we are always happy. Sometimes, God is so 
kind that a little flower springs up among us, then we 
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live ina beautiful fragrance. We are so careful not to 
harm it, and when the dew falls we bend our hollow 
leaves like tubes and the drops glide down to her, and 
when the sun is too warm, we make cool shadows fall up- 
on her, and when the wind is too cold, and rude, we fold 
her so gently in our arms, that we rock her to sleep. 
And then when it dies — no, when it fades, for nothing 
ever died, it fails gently to the earth, and we weep and 
sigh over it, but we cannot sorrow long, for our breath 
has fanned another little blue flower to life so bright and 
beautiful that we think that it had the:same soul that we 
loved before, and its blue eyes look into ours as if it knew 
us, and had only been home to rest. 

We humble things of life are so happy, we have on- 
ly to do what God tells us and there isno harm. The 
word mortals call ‘ Duty,’ is not known to us, but we 
know we should fade and die, if we did not do what he 
bids us. The old trees, and the stars, and everything in 
our world knows that the mortal children are not so wise. 
They fear and tremble, and sometimes dread to do what 
is right, and then they are sad, but we are never sad. If 
a rude thorn grows in our way, we creep close to him, 
and wave around him, and he loves us, and never wounds 
us. And when we are trampled on we never fear, for 
we know that the soft wind will raise us up again to- 
morrow, stronger than we were before. 

Ah, it is the little things in life that made others happy. 
Do you remember that old dark hill, that was so gloomy 
in the winter that it made you almost sad to see it? We 
have covered it so carefully with soft warm green, that 
people say when they ride by, ‘Ah! what a beautiful 
place for a home! Let us live always there.” We crept 
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so slowly day after day around him, and he was so rough 
that we almost despaired of making him look bright. 
But now he loves us, and lets the warm rain pour down 
his rough sides to meet us, till even his rude stones 
shine bright as the children’s eyes with joy. 

Though we are little, we have to work fast and run 
far, and [ should not have waited so long, but something 
told me that the little girl wished me to speak, and | 
did what it was right to do.” ‘The sound of the grass 
ceased, but little Lillian never afterwards forgot that the 
little things in life could make others happy. And if 
the grass, the flowers,, and the stars did what was right, 
and were kept pure and free from harm and were happy, 
could not the children do the same, for is not a child 
wiser than the stars ? 8. W. L. 





HYMN. 


“One thing I know, that, whereas I was blind, now I see.” 
Joun ix 25. 


A uivine faith my soul is taught 

By this great work which Jesus wrought ; 
I see the blind his sight receive, 

[ hear his words—“ Lord, I believe.” 

This witness is enough for me; 

He who was blind was made to see. 


Within my soal a light hath sprung, 
So long with gloomy darkness hung. 
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My Saviour’s hand hath touched these eyes ; 
Eternal Life before me lies! 

The testimony is to me ;— 

I, who was blind, am made to see. 


Yes, now in all around, above, 

I trace a gracious Father’s love. 

From thee, my God, my blessings flow; 
Thy sunshine smiles on all below; 
Earth, sea and sky seem full of Thee. 

I once was blind, but now I see. 


The darkness of my spirit’s night 
Hath fled before this heavenly light. 
In grief and pain thy love I view, 
And sin and death are conquered too. 
Through Him who won the victory, 
I, who was blind, am made to see. 


And if, at last, oh Lord, I stand 

Within the fold at thy right hand, 
Brought, through the riches of thy grace, 
To see my Saviour face to face, 

Still shall my grateful anthem be, 

I once was blind;——but now I see. 


~ 





BRENTIUS, AND THE HEN. 


Brentivs, the Wurtemburg Reformer, was pastor of 
a congregation at Halle, a free imperial town of Suabia, 
in 1547. On account of his religious opinions, he was 
pursued by the servants of the Emperor of Germany, 
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who had ordezed them to take him dead or alive. Bren- 
tius, with a single loaf of bread, left his home without 
speaking to any one, went into the upper town, and en- 
tered the first house he found open, without being seen, 
ascended the stairs.to the top of the house, just under 
the roof, where he crept on his hands and knees, between 
the roof and a pile of fagots, and took up his lodgings in 
a corner behind. The next day the soldiers commenced 
a search of every house in the town ; beds, chests, wood- 
piles, stacks, and hay-lofis were ransacked to find him. 
The search lasted fourteen days. Brentius could over- 
hear the people every day talking about the direction 
the search was taking, and the women say morning after 
morning, “Thank God they have not got him yet.” 
On the fourteenth day, the soldiers came to the house 
where he was; it is called ** Landhause,” and is now 
standing in Stutgard. Brentius, on his knees in prayer, 
heard the clatter of their sabres as they came up stairs 
and searched room after room. They went into the 
very lofi; he heard the spear thrust through the wood- 
pile that hid him, and had to shrink aside from one of 
their thrusts. When they had thus rummaged the place, 
he heard the command, ** March, he is not heve.”’ 

But how did Brentius live during these fourteen days ? 
Very remarkably. A hen went the first day at noon to 
a spot near his feet, laid an egg, and then walked away 
without uttering her peculiar cry; if she had done so, it 
might have proved fatal to Brentius. He received the 
egg as sent to him from God, and ate it with a piece of 
hig bread. The fowl went to the same spot every one 
of the fourteen days, laid an egg, and then walked quiet- 
ly away, as she did at first; thus Brentius was supplied 
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with food iu his place of concealment. The day the 
soldiers left the town, the hen did not make her appear- 
ance, but Brentius did not want her further assistance. 
He came forth, resumed his ministerial duties with emi- 
nent usefulness, and was the principal leader of the 
Reformation in Wurtemburg.—Little England’s Half- 
penny Newspaper. 





THE CAXTONS. 


A FAMILY PICTURE. 


I SHOULD wrong thee, oh, best of fathers, if I suffered 


the reader to suppose, that because thou didst seem so 
indifferent to my birth, and so careless as to my early 
teaching, therefore thou wert, at heart, indifferent to thy 
troublesome child. As I grew older I became more 
sensibly aware that a father’s eye was upon me. I dis- 
tinctly remember one incident, that seems to me, in look- 
ing back, a crisis in my infant life, as the first tangible 
link between my own heart and that calm great soul. 

My father was seated on the lawn before the house, his 
straw hat over his eyes, (it was summer) and his book 
on his lap. Suddenly a beautiful delf blue and white 
flower pot, which had been set on the window sill of an 
upper story, fell to the ground with a crash, and the 
fragments spluttered up around my father’s legs. Sub- 
lime in his studies as Archimedes in the siege, he contin- 
ued to read. 
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‘* Dear, dear!” cried my mother, who was at work in 
the porch, “‘ my poor flower pot that I prized so much ! 
Who could have done this? Primmins, Primmins !” 

Mrs. Primmins popped her head out of the fatal win- 
dow, nodded to the summons, and came down in a trice, 
pale and breathless. 

**Oh!” said my mother, mournfully, ‘ ] would rather 
have lost all the plants in the green house in the great 
blight last May,—TI would rather the best tea-set were 
broken! The poor geranium I reared myself, and the 
dear, dear flower pot which Mr. Caxton bought for me 
my last birth-day! That naughty child must have done 
this !” 

Mrs. Primmins was dreadfully afraid of my father, 
why, I know not, except that very talkative social persons 
are usually afraid of very silent shy ones. 

She cast a hasty glance at her master, who was _ be- 
ginning to evince signs of attention, and cried promptly, 
“ No, ma’am, it was not the dear boy, bless his flesh, it 
was I!” 

** You! how could you be so careless? and you knew 
how I prized them both. Oh Primmins !” 

Primmins began to sob. 

* Don’t tell fibs, nursey,”’ said a small shrill voice, and 
Master Sisty, (coming out of the house as bold as brass,) 
continued rapidly, “don’t scold Primmins, mamma, it 
was I who pushed out the flower-pot.” 

‘** Hush,”’ said the nurse, more frightened than ever, 
and looking aghast towards my father, who had very de- 
liberately taken off his hat, and was regarding the scene 
with serious eyes wide awake. . 

“Hush! and if he did break it, ma’am, it was quite 
an accident ; he was standing so, and he never meant it. 
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Did you, Master Sisty? Speak! (this in a whisper) or 
Pa will be so angry.” 

** Well,” said my mother, “I suppose it was an acci- 
dent ; take care in future, my child. You are sorry I 
see, to have grieved me. There's a kiss don’t fret.” 

**No, mamma, you must not kiss me, I don’t deserve 
it. I pushed out the flower-pot on purpose.” 

‘*Ha! and why ?” said my father walking up. 

Mrs. Primmins trembled like a leaf. 

“For fun!” said I, hanging my head, “just to see 
how you'd look, papa ; and that’s the truth of it. Now 
beat me, do beat me!” 

My father threw his book fifty yards off, stooped down, 
and caught me to his breast. ‘ Boy,” he said, * you 
have done wrong ; you shall repair it by remembering all 
your life that your father blessed God for giving hima 
son who spoke the truth in spite of fear! Oh! Mrs. 
Primmins, the next fable of this kind that you attempt to 
teach him, and we part forever !” 

From that time I first date the hour when | felt 
that I loved my father, and knew that he loved me; 
from that time too he began to converse with me. He 
would no longer, if he met me-in the garden, pass by 
with a smile and a nod; he would stop, put his book in 
his pocket, and though his talk was often above my com- 
prehension, still somehow I felt happier and better, and 
less of an infant, when | thought over it, and tried to puz- 
zle out the meaning; for he hada way of suggesting, 
not teaching, putting things into my head, and then leay- 
ing them to work out their own problems. I remember 
a special instance with respect to that same flower-pot 
and geranium. Mr. Squills who was a bachelor, and 
well to do in the world, often made me little presents. 
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Not long after the event I have narrated, he gave me 
one far exceeding in value those usually bestowed on 
children, — it was a beautiful large domino box in cut 
ivory, painted and gilt. This domino box was my de- 
light. I was never weary of playing at dominoes with 
Mrs. Primmins, and I slept with the box under my pillow. 

“ Ah!” said my father one day when he found me 
ranging the ivory squares in the parlor, “ah! you like 
that better than all your playthings, eh!” 

**Oh yes, papa.” 

** You would be very sorry if your mamma was to 
throw that box out of the window for fun.” I looked 
beseechingly at my father, and made no answer. 

** But perhaps you would be very glad,’ he resumed, 
‘Sif suddenly one of these good fairies you read of could 
change the domino box into a beautiful blue and white 
flower pot, and that you could have the pleasure of put- 
ting it on your mamma’s window sill.” 

** Indeed | would!” said I, half crying. 

‘* My dear boy, I believe you; but good wishes don’t 
mend bad actions, — good actions mend bad actions.” 

So saying he shut the door and went out. I cannot 
tell you how puzzled I was to make out what my father 
meant by his aphorism. But I know that I played at 
dominoes no more that day. The next morning my 
father found me under a tree in the garden; he paused 
and looked at me withhis grave bright eyes very steadily. 

** My boy,” said he, **l am going to walk to —— (a 
town about two miles off,) will you come ? and, bye the 
bye, fetch your domino box, I should like to show it to a 
person there.” I ran in for the box, and, not a little 
proud of walking with my father upon the high road, we 
set out. 
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** Papa,” said I by the way, “ there are no fairies now.” 

* What then, my child ?” 

** Why — how can my domino box be changed into & 
geranium and a blue and white flower-pot?” 

“« My dear,” said my father, leaning his hand on my 
shoulder, ‘* everybody who is in earnest to be good, car- 
ries two fairies about with him —one here,” and he 
touched my heart; ‘and one here,” and he touched my 
forehead. 

*“ T don’t understand, papa.” 

*{ can wait tili you do, Pisistratus !? What a name ! 

My father stopped ata nursery gardener’s, and after 
looking over the flowers, paused before a large double 
geranium. ‘ Ah, this is finer than that which your 
mamma was so fond of. What is the cost, sir?” 

“Only 7s. 6d.,”’ said the gardener. My father button- 
ed up his pocket. ‘I can’t afford it to-day,” said he, 
gently, and we walked out. 

On entering the town, we stopped again at a china- 
warehouse. ‘*Elave you a flower-pot like that | bought 
some months ago? Ah, here is one, marked 3s. 6d. 
Yes, that is the price. Well, when your mamma’s birth 
day comes again, we must buy her another. That is 
some months to wait. And we can wait, Master Sisty, 
for truth that blooms all the year round, is better than a 
poor geranium; and a word that is never broken, is bet- 
ter than a piece of delf.” 

My head, which had drooped before, rose again; but 
the rush of joy at my heart almost stifled me. 

*“* f have called to pay your little bill,” said my father, 
entering the shop of one of those fancy stationers com- 
mon in country towns, and who sell all kinds of pretty 
toys and nicknacks. ‘ And by the way,” he added, as 
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the smiling shopman looked over his books for the entry, 
*{ think my little boy here can show you a much hand- 
somer specimen of French workmanship than that work- 
box which you enticed Mrs. Caxton into raffling for, last 
winter. Show your domino box, my dear.” 

[ produced my treasure, and the shopman was liberal 
in his commendations. ‘ It is always well, my boy, to 
know what a thing is worth in case one wishes to part 
with it. If my young gentleman gets tired of his play- 
thing, what will you give him for it ?” 

““ Why, sir,’’ said the shopman, “I fear we could not 
afford to give more than eighteen shillings for it, unless 
the young gentleman took some of these pretty things in 
exchange.” 

“ Eighteen shillings!” satd my father, * you would 
not give that. Well, my boy, whenever you do grow tired 
of your box, you have my leave to sell it.” 


My father paid his bill, and went out. I lingered be- 
hind a few moments, and joined him at the end of the 


street. ‘ Papa, papa!” I cried, clapping my hands, “ we 


can buy the geranium—we can buy the flower-pot.” 
And [ pulled a handful of silver from my pockets. 

* Did [ not say right?” said my father, passing his 
handkerchief over his eyes—** You have found the two 
fairies !” 

Oh! how proud, how overjoyed I was when, after 
placing vase and flower on the window sill, I plucked 
my mother by the gown, and made her follow me to the 
spot. ‘It is his doing, and his money !”’ said my father, 
** good actions have mended the bad.” 

** What !”? cried my mothér, when she had learned all ; 
‘*and your poor domino-box that you were so fond of! 
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We will go back tomorrow, and buy it back, if it costs 
us double.” 

** Shall we buy it back, Pisistratus ?”’ asked my father. 

**Oh no—no—no! It would spoil all,” I cried, bury- 
ing my face on my father’s breast. 

‘“* My wife,”’ said my father solemnly, “ this is my first 
lesson to our child—the sanctity and the happiness of 
self-sacrifice —undo not what it should teach to his dying 
day !” 

And that is the history of the broken flower-pot. 


ne ee 


THE BEAVER. 


Tae Beaver is something like a very large rat, and 
when seen at a distance might be taken for one. The 
length of the head and body of a full-grown animal is 


about forty iuches, and of the tail twelve inches. The 
feet have five toes, with very strong nails. On land the 
gait of the Beaver is awkward, owing to his hind feet, 
and the thick and clumsy form of his body- 

The Beaver is more frequently found in the Northern 
parts of America, and might be called from his habits, 
the Builder. In those places where the Beavers are 
numerous they live on lakes, rivers, and creeks. They 
choose such parts as have a depth of water beyond the 
freezing power to congeal to the bottom. When there 
is a probability that the water will be dried up by the 
frost, they make a dam, a short distance from their 
houses, across the river, thus procuring a deep body of 
water. To do this, they get drift-wood, green willows, 
birch and poplar branches and also mud and stones—such 
is the strength and sharpness of their teeth, that they will 
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lop off a branch as thick asa walking-stick ata single 
bite, and as cleanly as if cut with a_pruning-knife. 
Larger stems they gnaw all round, taking care that their 
full shall be towards or into the water. They will 
sometimes fell a tree thicker than a man’s thigh, and 
places of more than three acres, in front of a river, have 
been seen with all the timber felled by these animals, 
though many of the trees were as thick as a man’s body. 
‘They carry the mud and stones by holding them be- 
tween their fore-paws and throat. Old dams by frequent 
repairing become a solid bank capable of resisting a great 
force of water and ice, and as the willow, poplar and 
birch branches frequently take root and shoot up, they 
form by degrees, a sort of thick hedgerow, often of con- 
siderable height. ‘The houses they build are ruder in 
structure than the dam: the direct object being to have 
a dry place to sleep and feed in; they are not large, and 
four old and six or eight young ones live together. The 
entrance to their houses is generally deep under the 
water. They always work in the night, and have been 
known in one night, to have gathered as much mud as 
amounted to thousands of handfuls. Every fall they 
cover the outside with fresh mud, when the frost has set 
in; by this means it becomes as hard as stone. Under 
their houses, they place in the water their winter’s food, 
consisting of the bark of trees, sinking it by means of 
mud and stones, of which they often collect as much as 
a cartload. The Beaver does not attain its full growth 
before it is three years old, but it breeds before that 
time. It produces from two to six young ones at a birth. 
The flesh of this animal is esteemed by the Canadians ; 
and as an article of commerce, its fur is well known.— 
Little England’s Halfpenny Newspaper. 





